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Tribe  of  Many  Feathers’  officers  for  the  current  school  year  are,  from  left,  front  row-Doreen 
Myers  Duncan,  vice-president  of  programs;  Debbi  Crawford,  Miss  Indian  BYU;  Mike  Mansfield, 
president;  Donna  Gill,  Oonale  President;  row  two-Harrison  Gorman,  publicity;  Henry  Saltclah, 
social  relations;  Strater  Crowfoot,  married  students;  back  row-Roy  Pansotti,  sports;  and  Romero 
Brown,  finance. 


TMF  Officers 
Plan  Activities 


The  Tribe  of  Many  Feathers 
had  many  activities  this  past 
summer. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July,  TMF 
sponsored  a  float  in  the  annual 
parade.  At  the  end  of  July,  there 
was  a  Fireside  with  Charlie  Ste¬ 
wart  and  Dori  Crouch  as  the 
speakers. 

On  August  10,  TMF  had  its 
closing  social.  A  disco  dance  was 
held  in  the  step-down  lounge  of 
the  Smith  Living  Center.  I 

TMF’s  involvement  with  Club 
Week  was  very  successful.  Club 
week  was  held  Sept.  10-14. 
The  various  clubs  on  campus 
shared  with  the  student  body  va¬ 
rious  activities  their  clubs  spon¬ 
sor  throughout  the  coming  year. 

The  fall  semester  opening 
social  was  held  on  Sept.  22  in  the 
form  of  a  picnic.  The  next  night, 
TMF  sponsored  a  fireside  at 
which  all  of  the  new  TMF  officers 
were  introduced. 

The  new  officers  are  Mike 


Mansfield,  Choctaw-Maricopa- 
Hopi,  club  president;  Dori  Crouch, 
Zuni-Laguna-Navajo,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  personal  services;  Doreen 
Meyers  Duncan,  Arikara-Hidatsa, 
vice  president  of  programs; 
Romero  Brown,  Navajo,  vice- 
president  of  finance;  Henry  Salt¬ 
clah,  Navajo,  vice  president  of 
social  relations;  Harrison  Gor¬ 
man,  Navajo,  vice  president  of 
public  relations;  and  Roy  Pensotti, 
Miwok,  vice-president  of  ath¬ 
letics. 

The  Tribe  of  Many  Feathers 
is  an  organization  for  all  the  In¬ 
dian  students  on  campus.  The 
Executive  Council’s  purpose  is  to 
serve  the  students  in  whatever 
way  possible.  They  hope  that  the 
Indian  students  will  go  to  them 
for  any  help  they  need,  and  that 
the  students  will  participate  in 
the  many  academic  and  social 
activities  they  have  planned  for 
the  coming  year. 


New  'Indian  Lore'  Class 


Taught  This  Semester 


Lamanite  Generation  To  Perform 


by  Tami  Lyons 

The  Lamanite  Generation  is 
once  again  preparing  for  the  many 
performing  events  scheduled  for 
the  upcoming  school  year.  Many 
long  arduous  hours  of  rehearsal 
are  devoted  to  each  performance. 

The  popular  entertaining 
troupe  returned  in  the  summer 
from  a  successful  tour  of  the 
Southern  states.  Some  major  cities 
included  Houston,  Tex. ;  Nashville, 
Tenn.;  Atlanta,  Ga.;  and  Orlando, 
Fla.;  where  the  famous  fantasy- 
land,  “Disney  World”  is  located. 

The  Lamanite  Generation  will 
once  again  perform  in  the  “Home¬ 
coming  Spectacular.”  The  Home¬ 
coming  Spectacular  (Sept.  28-29) 
will  feature  all  of  Brigham  Young 
University’s  world  wide  touring 
groups.  In  addition  to  the  Lama¬ 
nite  Generation,  the  BYU  Inter- 
Tribal  Choir,  directed  by  John 
Rainer,  will  perform.  BYU  hosts 


the  two-hour  combined  variety 
show. 

John  Rainer,  full-time  faculty 
member  of  the  Indian  education 
Department,  lends  his  expertise, 
by  teaching  songs  and  culture 
of  various  tribes  to  the  Lamanite 
Generation.  Mr.  Rainer  is  recog¬ 
nized  by  many  for  his  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  devotion  to  Indian  music 
and  culture. 

The  officers  chosen  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Generation  this  semester 
include  President  Maurice  Begay, 
Navajo  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Ut.; 
Assistant  to  the  Director  Janie 
Thompson-Al  Roy,  Mexican- 
American  of  Ft.  Worth,  Tex.; 
Vice-Presidents  Shannon  Head¬ 
dress,  Assiniboine  Sioux  of  Pop¬ 
lar,  Mont.;  and  Ralph  Crane, 
Santee  Sioux  of  Alberta,  Canada. 

Generation  members  chosen 
by  a  panel  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fall  semester  include  A1  Roy, 
Maurice  Begay,  Ralph  Crane,  Le- 


Roy  Chavez,  Eddie  Swimmer, 
Jason  Yazzie,  Charlie  Stewart, 
Dave  Hernandez,  Oscar  Goedel, 
Tim  Gilbert,  Trish  Tsosie,  Debbie 

Crawford,  Shannon  Headdress, 
Donna  Red  Ear  Horse,  Denise 
Alley,  Theresa  Tsosie,  Julieanne 

Hall,  Lorraine  Hall,  Sharon 
Grosenbach,  Laura  Straus,  Shirley 
Tsosie,  Marlene  Begay,  Lucy 

Lameman,  Kathy  Kokenes,  Lynn 
Sekaquaptewa,  Maria  Tenorio, 
Rosa  Rosalez,  Sylvia  Laughter 

and  Dee  Jay  Robinson.  Additional 
performers  are  Vatau  Su’a,  Lena 
Judee,  Clint  McMaster,  Ken  Seka¬ 
quaptewa  and  Leroy  Gishi. 

A  tentative  date  has  been 
scheduled  to  perform  for  the 
General  Authorities  and  their 
wives  on  Oct.  9  in  Salt  Lake 
City. 


A  new  class  has  been  added 
to  the  Indian  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  fall  semester.  Since 
its  recent  beginnings,  the  class 
has  been  met  with  enthusiasm  from 
both  the  student  sector  and  the 
teaching  level. 

This  new  class  is  entitled 
“Indian  Lore”  and  is  taught  by 
Professor  Owen  C.  Bennion.  In 
the  words  of  Professor  Bennion, 
the  main  theme  of  the  class  is  to 
“generate  an  awakening  to  the 
real  Indian  roots.”  This  is  done, 
he  said,  by  “in-class  study  of 
skills  in  outdoor  living,  mingled 
with  some  outdoor  experiences.” 
An  attempt  will  be  made  to  under¬ 
stand  some  basic  essentials  of  how 
the  Indian  lived  in  his  natural 
habitat. 

Professor  Bennion  com¬ 
mented  that  there  exists  “a  habi¬ 
tual  spiritual  awareness  which 
comes  from  living  in  the  outdoors; 
and  if  you  do  not  live  in  harmony 
with  nature,  then  you’re  in 
trouble.” 

Several  outdoor  expeditions 
have  been  planned  for  the 
semester,  one  of  which  is  a 


to  some  desert  to  experience 
that  particular  way  of  living.  Ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  made  with 
Dr.  John  R.  Maestas,  Director  of 
the  Multi-Cultural  Education  De¬ 
partment,  to  use  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  tipi,  and  experience  how 
to  put  it  up  and  take  it  down. 

An  attempt  will  also  be  made 
to  build  a  form  of  Pueblo  oven, 
and  bread  will  be  made  from 
“wild  yeast”  that  is  procured 
from  the  Oregon  grape.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  upcoming 
activities  which  should  prove  to 
be  quite  successful.  The  class  is 
filled  to  capacity  for  the  semester, 
carrying  a  limit  of  20  students. 


Depending  on  the  demand, 
the  class  will  be  taught  during  the 
spring  or  summer  terms  and  pos¬ 
sibly  the  new  fall  semester.  If 
there  are  any  inquiries  pertain¬ 
ing  to  this  class,  students  are 
invited  to  contact  Prof.  Bennion 
at  151  Brimhall  Building,  exten¬ 
sion  2843,  or  simply  write  the  In¬ 
dian  Education  Department, 
care  of  Brigham  Young  Univer- 


Foundation  Donates  $10,000 

The  Indian  Education  Department  of  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity  has  received  a  $10,000  grant  from  the  Grate  Foundation,  Inc., 
of  New  York  City,  according  to  Donald  T.  Nelson,  director  of  LDS 
Church  Development. 

“We  are  pleased  that  the  grant  will  be  used  for  Indian  scholar¬ 
ships,”  Nelson  said.  “The  funds  will  enable  deserving  Indian 
students  to  further  their  education  at  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity.” 

The  grant  grew  out  of  a  meeting  last  year  involving  Richard 
I.  Morris,  executive  vice-president  of  the  Grace  Foundation,  and 
Lee  Gibbons  and  John  Maestas,  representing  Church  Develop¬ 
ment  and  the  BYU  Indian  Education  Department. 

The  Grace  Foundation  is  sponsored  by  a  worldwide  organi¬ 
zation  with  about  100  affiliate  companies  doling  in  goods  and 
services  that  include  chemicals,  minerals,  petroleum,  automotive 
products,  energy,  chocolate,  textiles  and  real  estate,  Nelson 
said. 


National  News 

The  American  Indian  “Medicine  Man”  is  making  a  comeback 
and  should  be  given  equal  status  with  doctors  in  Indian  Health  Ser¬ 
vice  Hospitals,  Congress  was  told  recently.  John  Powless,  deputy 
director  of  the  National  Indian  Health  Board,  reported  the 
development  and  made  the  recommendation  in  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee. 

The  panel,  chaired  by  Sen.  John  Melcher,  D-Mont.,  is  holding 
hearings  on  the  Indian  Health  Service  and  Indian  problems  in 
general.  Powless,  a  BYU  graduate,  said  what  he  called  “Tradition 
Medicine”  has  been  largely  ignored  by  the  service  in  trying  to  meet 
Indian  health  needs.  “However,  it  has  never  been  put  aside  by  the 
Indian  people,”  he  said.  “Indian  tribes  are  asking  that  traditional 
Indian  medicine  be  recognized  by  IHS  as  an  equal  partner  to 
western  medicine  and  is  seeking  resources  to  help  perpetuate  and 
expand  the  traditional  medicine  practice.” 

Powless  urged  that  Congress  provide  funds  to  help  bring 
medicine  men  into  Indian  hospitals  to  help  meet  “physical  and 
mental  health”  needs.  He  said  the  medicine  man  is  getting  “in¬ 
creased  respect  and  attention”  from  Indian  tribes.  “There  is  a  lot 
that  can  be  learned  from  those  who  practice  traditional  medicine,” 
Powless  said.  “Rather  than  rely  on  synthetic  medicines  that 
white  men  make,  the  Indian  Health  Service  should  be  conducting 
research  on  the  traditional  healingvpractices  of  Indian  men,  so  that 
we  can  achieve  a  bi-medicine  program  that  is  considered  an  equal 
to  western  medicine.” 


The  formula  for  distributing  Johnson-O’Malley  Act  funding  to 
schools  serving  Indian  students  will  be  determined  by  a  run-off 
election  to  be  conducted  this  fall. 

The  1978  Education  Amendments  Act  (P.L.  95-561)  requires 
that  the  distribution  formula  be  chosen  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  tribes  and  Alaska  village  groups. 

The  Johnson-O’Malley  funds  are  used  to  provide  supplemental 
programs  for  Indian  students  in  public  schools  and  other  non- 
Federal  education  programs.  In  fiscal  year  1979,  the  appropriation 
for  this  purpose,  serving  approximately  171,000  students,  was 
$31,675,000. 

Following  the  publication  of  proposed  formulas  last  spring, 
hearings  were  held  at  seven  locations  between  March  28  and  April 
13. 

The  task  force,  appointed  by  Lavis  to  work  on  this  project, 
received  more  than  300  comments  on  the  proposed  formulas,  in¬ 
cluding  recommendations  for  28  additional  formulas.  After  review¬ 
ing  the  hearings  testimony  and  the  comments  and  recommen¬ 
dations,  the  task  force  submitted  eight  formulas;  however,  they 
received  the  required  51  percent  of  the  votes  cast. 

The  two  formulas  receiving  the  greatest  number  of  votes  will 
be  submitted  to  a  tribal  vote  in  the  run-off  election  this  fall. 

One  of  the  two  formulas  has  been  used  for  the  past  four  years. 
It  provides  straight  per  capita  payments  for  all  students,  with  in¬ 
creases  allowed  for  states  which  spend  above  the  national  average 
for  education. 

The  other  formula  is  a  straight  per  capita  plan  which  makes  no 
allowance  for  cost  of  education  in  the  state. 


The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  in  a  cooperative  effort  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior’s  Office  of  Budget,  have  initiated  a  study  of  14 
off-reservation  Indian  Boarding  Schools. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  to  be  completed  this  fall  is  to  provide  a 
basis  for  planning  more  effective  and  efficient  uses  of  the  facilities, 
funds,  and  personnel  of  the  schools. 

Assistant  Secretary  Forrest  Gerard  said  the  off-reservation 
schools  were  “a  priority  issue  demanding  a  resolution  of  some 
basic  questions.”  He  said  he  wanted  “answers  on  the  role  and  func¬ 
tion  of  these  schools,  what  students  they  would  serve,  how  they  fit 
into  the  comprehensive  educational  plans  of  the  Bureau,  and  what 
could  be  done  to  eliminate  under-utilization  and  cost  inefficiencies.” 

The  off -reservation  schools  have  generally  served  three  groups 
of  students:  (1)  those  living  in  isolated  areas  with  no  suitable  school 
accessible  to  them;  (2)  those  with  home  or  family  problems;  and 
(3)  those  with  social  or  educational  problems.  For  this  latter  group, 
the  off-reservation  boarding  schools  have  often  been  schools  of  last 
resort. 

The  review  will  be  conducted  through  both  on-site  visits  and 
documentary  sources. 


In  a  recent  memorandum  to  Interior  Secretary  Cecil  Andrus, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs,  Forrest  Gerard  dis¬ 
cussed  the  question  of  departmental  involvement  or  non-involve¬ 
ment  in  certain  internal  affairs  of  Indian  tribes. 

Gerard  said  that  the  Supreme  Court,  in  its  Martinez  decision, 
ruled  that  F ederal  Courts  have  no  authority  to  interfere  in  alleged 
violations  of  civil  rights  by  the  tribal  government  and  noted  that 
Congress  had  rejected  a  bill  to  give  the  department  the  authority. 

Gerard  said  that  “too  often  tribal  governments  and  their 
existing  institutions  are  not  yet  really  adequate  to  ensure  the  relief 
that  the  Supreme  Court  assumed  existed.  The  result  has  been  a 
partial  void  in  checks  and  balances  of  the  governmental  process.” 

He  said  that  certain  responsibilities  could  require  the  depart¬ 
ment  “in  dealing  with  the  tribes  as  governments  to  take  a  position 
with  regard  to  some  of  these  internal  tribal  matters.”  He  concluded: 
“The  line  between  involvement  and  non-involvement  is  a  fine  one. 
The  department’s  ultimate  position  will  have  to  evolve  from 
the  precedent  set  by  looking  at  the  facts  and  law  of  each  case  as  it 
arises. . . .” 


New  Faces  And  Places 


By  Clarence  Nye 
Assistant  Editor 

With  the  school  year  beginning  another  round, 
there  comes  with  it  new  and  exciting  challenges. 
Most  of  the  fresh  faces  hiking  around  campus 
anticipate  these  challenges  with  serious  readi¬ 
ness. 

As  with  the  balance  of  Brigham  Young’s 
students,  it  is  an  honor  and  credit  to  see  the  cali¬ 
ber  of  Indian  students  entering  BYU. 

Listed  below  are  students  who  are  either  new 
to  this  school  or  are  transfer  students  from 
another  institution.  Included  also  are  a  few 
who  are  returning  following  a  period  of  absence. 
ADISON,  Sylvia  Jan  (Navajo) 

ALLEY,  Diane  (Shawnee) 

ALTHA,  Jackie  (White  Mountain  Apache) 
AMERICAN  HORSE,  Cecil  (Standing  Rock  Sioux) 
ARKANSAS,  Regina  (Ute) 

BEAR,  Yolanda  M.  (San  Carlos  Apache) 

BEAR  COMES  OUT,  Joetta  (Northern  Cheyenne) 
BEATTY,  Norma  Jean  (White  Mountain  Apache) 
BEDONI,  Darrell  Patrick  (Navajo) 

BEGAYE,  Hilda  (Navajo) 

BENEDICT,  Gary  J.  (Mohawk) 

BROWN,  Laura  (Navajo) 

BROWN,  Norman  C.  (Navajo) 

CLARK,  Terry  L.  (Assiniboine-Sioux) 

CUMMINS,  Fred  (Crow) 

CUCH,  Edwin  (Ute) 

CUNY,  Pamela  (Sioux) 

DANEY,  Elizabeth  Ann  (Choctaw) 

DAVIS,  Terrance  (Navajo) 

DELISLE,  Mary  (Navajo) 

DOOLEY,  Evangeline  (Navajo) 

DRASZT,  Jr.,  Maurice  (Fort  Peck  Sioux) 
DUWYENIE,  Rachel  (Hopi) 

EMERY,  Monica  (Chippewa) 

E  THE  LB  AH,  Noreen  K.  (White  Mountain  Apache) 
FASTHORSE,  Lena  M.  (Sioux) 

FOX,  Georgina  Mary  (Stoney) 

FRANKLIN,  Marlene  (Navajo) 

GHACHU,  Jolene  (Zuni) 

GOOD  BEAR,  Darwin  (Mandan) 

GOODMAN,  Edith  A.  (Navajo) 

GOODMAN,  Sonya  (Navajo) 

HARLAN,  Joseph  R.  (Omaha) 

HETTICH,  Anthony  C.  (Comanche) 

HOGUE,  Sarah  (Navajo) 

HUNT,  Mickey  (Lumbee) 

JACOBS,  Nanch  L.  (Lumbee) 

JENKS,  Jerry  R.  (Ute) 

JIM,  Francis  (Navajo) 

JOE,  Mary  (Navajo) 

JOE,  Rose  R.  (Navajo) 

JOHN,  Delbertha  (Navajo) 

JOHNSON,  Ernie  (Navajo) 


JOHNSON,  Wendy  (Seneca) 

JONES,  Jennifer  Lee  (Papago) 

JONES,  Shirley  Ann  (New  York) 

KE" ,  Stella  Tasha  (Navajo) 

LAFONTAINE,  Michael  J.  (Chippewa) 
LAFONTAINE,  Stephen  (Turtle  Mountain) 
LAMEMAN,  Arnold  (Navajo) 

LEE,  Lester  Lou  (Navajo) 

LEE,  Mary  Lou  (Navajo) 

LITTLE,  Ernie  J.  (Navajo) 

LITTLE,  Marily  J.  (Navajo) 

LOPEZ,  Marco  (Navajo) 

LUCAS,  Jackie  L.  (Lumbee) 

LUJAN,  Barbara  Joyce  (Pueblo) 

LUPSON,  Marjorie  (Navajo) 

MITCHELL,  Corrine  Jean  (Navajo) 
MITCHELL,  Sheila  Marie  (Navajo) 

MOORE,  Sr.,  Carl  R.  (Hopi) 

MORE,  Shirley  J.  (Chemehueri) 

NEZ,  Caroline  (Navajo) 

NEZ,  Harrison  (Navajo) 

NIGHTW ALKE R ,  Bertha  Kay  ( Cheyenne- Arapaho ) 
PENN,  Gregge  Kay  (Omaha-Navajo) 
PLOUFFE,  Y.  Renee  (Salish- Flathead) 
POLACCA,  Delmar  (Hopi) 

ROBINSON,  Dorothy  J.  (Huron) 

SANDOVAL,  Alfred  (Navajo) 

SANDOVAL,  Richard  (Taos-Tewa) 

SCHUMAN,  Barbara  (Oneida) 

SENECA,  Penny  (Seneca) 

SHEPARD,  Lincoln  (Navajo) 

SHIELDS,  Frank  M.  (Osage) 

SHIELDS,  Jonathon  D.  (Osage) 

SILVERHORN,  Rose  (Kiowa-Wichita) 

SIMS,  Kathleen  (Navajo) 

SMITH,  Chee  (Navajo) 

SMITH,  Glenna  Naglee  (Navajo) 

SMITH,  Tim  (Navajo) 

STEELE,  Carolyn  Seneca  (Seneca) 

STURGILL,  Zana  Ann  (Navajo) 

TAFOYA,  Darren  R.  (Jicarilla  Apache) 
TALLSALT,  Stanley  (Navajo) 

TOM,  Donahue  (Navajo) 

TSO,SueF.  (Navajo) 

WADSWORTH,  Maxine  (Peigan) 

WASHBURN,  Edward  R.  (Commanche) 
WASBURN,  Anita  Staight  Head  (Sioux): 
WEATHERS  III,  David  L.  (Tlingit) 

WEBB,  Jr.,  Jack  Y.  (Navajo) 

WELCH,  Marvel  (Cherokee) 

WHITE,  Alice  (Navajo) 

WHITESHIELD,  Pamela  A.  (Apache) 

YAZZIE,  Doris  M.  (Navajo) 

YAZZIE,  Jason,  C.  (Navajo) 

YAZZIE,  Susy  M.  (Navajo) 

YEAHQUO,  Carl D.  (Kiowa) 

YELLOWMAN,  Nelson  (Navajo) 


Six  Part-Time  Teachers  Named 


By  Marlis  LaRose 

Six  new  part-time  teachers 
have  joined  the  BYU  Indian  Edu¬ 
cation  Department  this  fall.  They 
are  Zeke  Sanchez,  Brenda 
Stewart,  Michelle  Barney,  Pris¬ 
cilla  Osborne,  Joyce  Hooker  and 
James  Toronto. 

Zeke  Sanchez,  a  religion 
teacher,  was  born  in  Mexico  but 
has  been  in  the  United  States 
since  he  was  four  years  old. 
Brother  Sanchez  joined  the  de¬ 
partment  to  teach  a  Book  of  Mor¬ 
mon  course,  counsel  students, 
and  work  with  Dale  Tingey  in 
the  Indian  Services  and  Research 
Center. 

Prior  to  this  position,  Brother 
Sanchez  served  as  a  seminary 
teacher  on  the  Navajo  reserva¬ 
tion  for  three  years.  Before  that 
for  one  year,  he  worked  as  a  coun¬ 
selor  in  the  Indian  Education 
Department. 

Brother  Sanchez  resides  in 
Provo  with  his  wife  Pauline  and 
their  three  boys:  Jacob,  four; 
Nephi,  2;  and  Lehi,  eight  months. 
He  says  of  the  Indian  students 
of  BYU,  “The  students  here  have 
a  lot  of  potential;  there  has  been 
a  lot  of  growth  here  and  on  the 
Navajo  reservation.” 

The  new  Arts  and  Crafts  tea¬ 
cher  is  Brenda  Stewart.  She  is 
24  years  old  and  holds  her  asso¬ 
ciate  degree  in  art;  she  will  have 
her  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in 
the  same  area  in  April. 


This  semester  Sister  Stewart 
is  teaching  the  class  from  a  more 
academic  standpoint,  and  plans 
to  cover  all  the  different  types  of 
Indian  art,  having  a  historical 
overall  view  of  Indian  art.  She 
also  plans  to  study  some  of  the 


famous  Indian  artists,  having 
artists  come  into  the  class  to  give 
demonstrations. 

Sister  Stewart  plans  to  keep 
teaching  until  her  husband  Bill 
graduates.  She  then  plans  to  free 
Contd.  pg.  3 
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The  first  Ute  Indian  women  to  graduate  from  BYU  under  a  special  elementary  teacher  train¬ 
ing  program  are,  from  left-Linda  Vanderhoop,  Delilah  Reyos,  Gloria  Arrowgarp,  and  Doreen 
Loney.  They  received  bachelor’s  degrees  in  August. 


Four  Ute  Women  Earn  Degrees 


Four  Ute  Indian  women  re¬ 
cently  became  the  first  of  their 
tribe  to  graduate  from  Brigham 
Young  University  under  a  special 
training  program  for  elementary 
school  teachers. 

All  four  began  teaching  ele¬ 
mentary  school  full-time  this  fall 
near  their  homes  in  Ft.  Duchesne. 

Recipients  were  Gloria 
Thompson  Arrowgarp,  a  mother 
of  seven  children;  Delilah  D. 
Reyos,  mother  of  three;  Doreen 
Loney,  mother  of  two;  and  Linda 
R.  Vanderhoop,  mother  of  one 
child.  All  but  Mrs.  Loney  is  teach¬ 
ing  at  Todd  Elementary  School 


Contd.  from  pg.  2 
lance  from  their  home  here  in 
Provo. 

Michelle  Barney  is  a  22-year- 
old  addition  to  the  Indian  Educa¬ 
tion  Faculty.  She  is  teaching 
a  section  of  Career  Education 
and  is  also  a  16-hour  a  week  coun¬ 
selor. 

Sister  Barney  received  her 
BS  degree  in  psychology  from 
Weber  State  College  in  December 
of  1978.  She  plans  to  have  her 
master’s  degree  in  April  of  1980 
from  BYU. 

As  a  counselor,  Sister  Barney 
said  that  she  will  welcome  all 
students  who  need  help;  she  hopes 
to  provide  more  personal  guidance 
than  academic  counseling. 

Looking  to  the  future,  Sister 
Barney  wants  to  work  with  juve¬ 
nile  delinquent  youths;  but  right 
now  she  says,  “I  am  excited 
about  the  job,  I  have  a  love  for 
the  Lamanite  people.” 

Priscilla  Osborne,  who  has 
been  in  Provo  for  only  two  months, 
is  a  part-time  teacher  of  English 
105.  She  is  from  New  England 
and  is  not  a  member  of  the  LDS 


in  Roosevelt,  a  town  adjacent  to 
the  reservation;  Mrs.  Loney  is 
teaching  at  Naples  Elementary 
School  near  Vernal,  which  is  about 
28  miles  from  her  home. 

“Eleven  women  started  the 
program  five  years  ago,  but  some 
had  to  drop  out  temporarily  for 
various  reasons,”  reported  Dr. 
V.  Con  Osborne,  chairman  of  the 
BYU  Indian  Education  Depart¬ 
ment.  “We’re  extremely  pleased 
to  have  these  four  complete  their 
course  work  and  be  employed 
where  there  are  so  many  Indian 
children.” 

Six  more  Ute  women  are  still 


Church;  her  mother,  Lillian  Os¬ 
borne,  of  the  Religious  Studies 
Department  is  a  member. 

Miss  Osborne  received  her 
BA  degree  from  Simon  College 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  and  her  MA 
from  Boston  College.  She  received 
these  degrees  in  English.  Miss 
Osborne  says  the  reasons  she 
came  to  Utah  was  to  be  near  her 
mother  and  also  for  the  drier 
climate.  She  said,  “I  love  it  here; 
the  people  are  so  friendly  and 
warm.” 

Joyce  Hooker  is  the  new  tea¬ 
cher  of  English  107.  She  received 
her  BA  in  elementary  education 
in  1955  and  her  masters’  in  indus¬ 
trial  education  in  1979.  She  taught 
at  Utah  Technical  College  for 
three  years  and  another  three 
years  at  a  technical  college  in 
Sumpter,  South  Carolina;  she  has 
also  taught  in  public  schools.  She 
has  taught  math,  English  as  a 
second  language,  and  vocabulary¬ 
spelling. 

She  says  of  the  Indian  stu¬ 
dents  at  BYU,  “They  are  very 
enthusiastic,  the  cream  of  the 
crop.” 


working  their  way  through  the 
program. 

The  three  BYU  graduates 
teaching  at  Todd  Elementary 
School  in  Roosevelt  are  the  first 
full-time  Indian  teachers  there. 
Enrollment  in  the  school  is  more 
than  50  percent  Indian  from  the 
Ute  Reservation  and  nearby  Ft. 
Duchesne.  Mrs.  Loney  is  the  only 
Indian  on  the  faculty  at  Naples, 
where  only  a  few  Indians  attend 
school. 

Dr.  Osborne  explained  that 
the  special  teacher  training  pro¬ 
gram  started  with  the  Ute  tribe 
five  years  ago  after  tribal  officers 
investigated  a  similar  BYU  pro¬ 
gram  with  the  Navajos  in  south¬ 
eastern  Utah  at  Blanding. 

Participants  are  paid  to  be 
teacher  aides  each  morning  at 
Todd  Elementary  School  or  at 
West  Junior  High  School.  Each 
afternoon  they  study,  and  two  or 
three  days  a  week  they  take  col¬ 
lege  classes  taught  by  BYU  pro¬ 
fessors  who  travel  the  130  miles 
to  the  classes.  Instruction  is  pro¬ 
vided  under  a  contract  with  the 
BYU  Division  of  Continuing  Edu¬ 
cation  and  has  been  funded  by 
various  federal  and  tribal  grants, 
Dr.  Osborne  said.  Forrest  Cuch, 
tribal  education  officer,  has  been 
instrumental  in  acquiring  grants 
and  supporting  the  training. 

These  grants  pay  the  par¬ 
ticipants’  salaries  as  teacher 
aides,  as  well  as  paying  their 
tuition  for  the  program. 

Their  university  classes  are 
taught  in  the  newly  remodeled 
Adult  Learning  Resources  Center 
at  Ft.  Duchesne  on  the  Ute  Reser¬ 
vation. 

Dr.  Osborne  observed  that 
by  the  time  most  of  those  in  the 
elementary  teacher  program 
graduate  from  BYU,  they  will 
have  had  five  years  of  experience 
in  the  classroom. 

Mrs.  Arrowgarp  commented, 
“Gaining  this  first-hand  exper¬ 
ience  by  working  with  current 
textbooks  and  first-rate  teachers 
was  very  important  in  helping 
us  to  become  successful  and  be¬ 
come  employed  by  the  Uintah 
School  District.  We’re  really  ex¬ 
cited  about  the  responsibility  of 
being  full-time  teachers  and  help¬ 
ing  other  members  of  the  tribe 
to  become  teachers.” 

Mrs.  Loney  was  especially 
grateful  for  the  program  because 
she  had  dropped  out  of  high  school 
to  get  married.  While  she  was 
working  for  the  Tribal  Day  Care 
Center,  the  supervisor  encouraged 


Geographic  Revises  Book 

National  Geographic  Society  has  issued  a  revised  version  of  its 
1974  publication,  the  World  of  the  American  Indian.  The  first  chap¬ 
ter,  written  by  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  N.  Scott  Momaday,  is  a  superb 
essay  on  the  author’s  “understanding  of  an  Indian  heritage.  I 
remember,  as  it  were,  in  the  way  that  we  human  beings  seem  at 
times  to  remember  Genesis-across  evolutionary  distances.  It  is  a 
memory  that  persists  in  the  blood,  and  there  only.”  Chapters  were 
also  written  by  Vine  Deloria,  Jr.  and  D’Arcy  McNickle.  The  400- 
page  volume  has  more  than  350  color  photographs  of  excellent 
quality,  which  by  themselves,  are  probably  worth  the  $9.95  cost  of 
the  book.  The  book  can  be  ordered  from  the  National  Geographic 
Society,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


Part-Time  Teachers 


Indian  Education  Faculty 
Travel  This  Summer 


By  Cheryl  Tolino 

Several  members  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Education  Department  of 
Brigham  Young  University  tra¬ 
veled  to  various  parts  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  and  the  world  serving 
in  different  capacities  during  the 
spring  and  summer  months. 

Hoping  to  broaden  the  views 
of  the  Indian  Education  Depart¬ 
ment,  Dr.  Albert  W.  Pope  visited 
the  National  Bilingual  Materials 
Development  Center  in  Ancho¬ 
rage,  Alaska,  last  spring.  There 
he  helped  develop  mathematics 
materials  for  rural  village  schools. 
Part  of  his  work  included  writing 
mathematics  problems  relating 
to  their  situation  and  environ¬ 
ment. 

Dr.  Pope  commented  on  the 
importance  of  Native  children 
being  taught  in  their  own  lang¬ 
uage  for  “If  they  forget  their 
language,  they  forget  their  cul¬ 
ture.” 

He  received  his  Master  of 
Science  degree  from  BYU 
and  his  doctoral  degree  from  the 
University  of  Utah.  He  has  been 
with  the  Indian  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  since  1971. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Zoo¬ 
logy  Department  of  BYU,  Dr.  Hal 
L.  Black  traveled  to  Panama  to 
conduct  research  and  a  course  in 
“tropical  biology”  at  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Tropical-Research  Insti¬ 
tute.  Three  BYU  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  accompanied  Dr.  Black. 
Their  research  efforts  were 
directed  towards  insects,  bats, 
and  buttressed  tropical  trees. 
This  is  his  second  year  of  this 
course  and  related  research. 

Dr.  Black  received  his  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Science  degree  from  the 
University  of  Utah  in  zoology, 
and  his  Ph.D.  degree  from  the 
University  of  New  Mexico.  He 
teaches  three  zoology  classes  here 
at  BYU:  General  biology  for 
non-majors,  Man  and  Animal, 
and  tropical  biology. 

He  also  teaches  a  module  in 
the  Native  American  Contribu¬ 
tion  in  Science,  Engineering, 
Medicine,  and  Agriculture.  He 
has  been  with  the  Indian  Educa¬ 
tion  Department  since  1975. 

Presenting  his  portrayal  of 


Joseph  Smith,  S.  Bryce  Chamber- 
lain  traveled  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  including  a  side 
trip  into  Mexico. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his 
family  covered  approximately 
15,000  miles  in  their  motor  home 
visiting  such  places  as  Louisiana, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Maryland,  and 
Illinois. 

In  Mexico,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
also  left  his  testimony  of  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Lamanite  people  as 
he  quoted  a  prophetic  utterance 
of  the  Prophet:  “...Through 
Mexico,  Central  and  South 
America,  we  will  proceed  to  do  a 
marvelous  work  for  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  Remnants  of  Jacob.” 

Mr.  Chamberlain  felt  such 
a  program  brought  greater  res¬ 
pect  to  the  Indian  Education  De¬ 
partment  as  well  as  serving  as 
a  recruiter  for  the  Brigham 
Young  University. 

Jeff  Simons,  president  of  the 
Indian  Organization  Development, 
and  William  Fox,  an  assistant 
professor  of  Indian  Education, 
combined  their  efforts  in  semi¬ 
nars  geared  to  training  Indian 
leaders.  They  came  in  contact 
with  Indian  tribal  chairmen, 
councilmen,  program  directors, 
teachers,  and  front-line  employees 
as  they  attempted  to  “help  people 
become  what  they  have  the  po¬ 
tential  to  become.” 

Offering  seminars  in  Top 
Management  Training,  Building 
Self  Esteem,  and  Multi-Talent 
Development-their  work  took 
them  to  Arizona,  Oklahoma, 
Montana,  and  Washington.  Mr. 
Simons  noted,  “Most  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  Indians  face  today  are 
‘people’  problems.” 

Mr.  Simons  received  his 
master’s  degree  in  Organization 
Behavior  in  1976,  and  is  currently 
teaching  a  class,  The  Lamanite. 

Mr.  Fox  has  worked  with  In¬ 
dians  and  other  minority  groups 
for  14  years  at  BYU  and  is  teach¬ 
ing  a  new  class  this  fall,  396R 
Issues  in  Indian  Education,  Sec¬ 
tion  1,  which  is  designed  to  de¬ 
velop  individual  talents  and  help 
students  help  themselves  become 
what  they  have  the  potential  to 
become. 


Mrs.  Delilah  Reyos,  a  teacher  aide  and  BYU  student,  helps 
a  first  grader  with  some  reading. 


her  to  go  on  to  college.  She  took 
the  GED  test,  was  awarded  a 
high  school  diploma,  and  now  has 
her  college  degree. 

Participants  earn  approxi¬ 
mately  nine  credit  hours  per 
semester  at  the  reservation  train¬ 
ing  center  and  attend  summer 
school  at  BYU  each  year.  Their 
program  includes  some  24  hours 

of  general  education  ranging  from 
geology  and  physics  to  health 
and  child  development. 

“One  of  the  major  benefits 
of  this  program  is  in  helping 


the  young  Indian  children  improve 
their  self-image,”  Dr.  Osborne 
said.  “By  having  an  Indian  teacher 
as  a  role  model,  youngsters  can 
be  more  encouraged  about  their 
future  in  education  and  about  job 
possibilities.” 

He  noted  that  Anglo  and  In¬ 
dian  students  at  Todd  Elementary 
School  get  along  very  well,  and 
the  principal,  Dr.  J.  D.  Smith, 

'  is  delighted  to  have  three  full¬ 
time  faculty  members  who  are 
Indian. 


Indian  Summer 


Activities  Exciting 


The  top  scholastic  achievers  for  orientation  this  summer  included  (from  left)  Barbara  Brian, 
Sandra  Yazzie,  Curt  Frazier,  Donna  Lee,  Sharon  Grosenbach,  and  Philene  Stewart. 

Orientation  Banquet 


Summer  Orientation  1979  con¬ 
cluded  with  an  Award’s  Banqu':' 
on  Aug.  15  in  the  Wilkinson  Cen¬ 
ter.  At  this  time,  each  student 
was  recognized  for  his  or  her 
desire  to  earn  a  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  Certificates  of  achievement 
were  given  to  each  student  for 
successful  completion  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  following  students  re¬ 
ceived  citizenship-service  awards: 
Davis  Tsosie,  Navajo;  Lucille 
Cotton,  Blood;  Lois  Crawford, 
Sioux;  and  Katie  Yellowhorse, 
Navajo.  co 

Outstanding  scholastic 
achievement  awards  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  Barbara  Brien,  Assi- 
niboine-Sioux;  Curtis  Frazier, 
Navajo;  Sharon  Grosenbach, 


Pueblo;  Donna  Lee,  Navajo; 
Philene  Stewart,  Navajo;  and 
Sandra  Yazzie,  Navajo. 

In  addition,  the  following 
students  received  a  3.5  or  higher 
grade  point  average:  Emerson 
Todacheenie,  Navajo;  Doreen  By- 
Donnie,  Navajo;  Lois  Crawford, 
Sioux;  Donna  Kee,  Navajo;  Gina 
Fox,  Stoney;  Mary  Tsosie,  Nava¬ 
jo;  and  Katie  Yellowhorse,  Nava¬ 
jo. 

The  top  four  scholastic 
students  were  honored  at  a  special 
luncheon  held  on  Sept.  21  and 
each  received  a  $50  cash  award. 
Congratulations  were  given  to 
the  top  four  students-Sandy  Yaz¬ 
zie,  Donna  Lee,  Sharon  Grosen¬ 
bach,  and  Curtis  Frazier  for  an 
outstanding  semester. 


'The  Glory  Of  God 
Is  Intelligence' 


By  Curtis  Frazier 
Summer  Orientation 
Banquet  Speaker 

The  emblem  of  Brigham 
Young  University  states,  “The 
Glory  of  God  is  Intelligence.” 
Think  for  a  moment,  what  does 
that  mean?  Tonight,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  experiences 
and  belief  concerning  this  sub¬ 
ject  as  it  pertains  to  me. 

To  me,  learning  is  very  much 
related  to  Heavenly  Father  and 
his  spirit.  Prophets  have  told  us 
that  all  learning  and  knowledge 
which  are  true  comes  from  our 
Heavenly  Father.  In  fact,  every 
major  discovery  in  technology, 
science,  medicine,  etc.,  which 
benefits  man,  came  from  that 
light  which  illuminates  truth. 
It  has  been  in  the  past  and  will 
be  in  the  future.  It  was  Christ 
who  said,  “the  Holy  Ghost.. .shall 
teach  you  all  things,  and  will 
guide  you  into  all  truth.”  (John 
14:26,  16:13).  Then,  in  order  to 
receive  the  highest  quality  of 
learning,  we  must  take  care  of 
our  spiritual  lives-we  must  seek 
and  maintain  the  spirit  of 
God. 

It  is  in  this  respect  that  BYU 
is  different  from  other  schools: 
it  has  a  “special  spirit.”  Educa¬ 
tion  and  spirituality  are  highly 
valued.  The  men  who  lead  this 
school  are  men  of  God.  We  have 
some  of  these  men  here  tonight. 
Perhaps,  sadly  indeed,  some  of 
us  really  do  not  know  this.  Is 
it  important  to  know?  Have  you 
asked?  Will  you  try? 

Remember  the  first  time  you 
and  I  stepped  upon  campus  as 
students?  For  most  of  us,  this 
was  our  first  time  away  from 
home.  We  were  excited,  nervous, 
and  apprehensive.  But  all  of  us 
had  some  high  expectation  or  am¬ 
bition,  whether  it  was  academi¬ 


cally  inclined  or  social  propensity. 
When  we  were  asked  why  we  were 
in  school,  most  of  us  could  res¬ 
pond  positively  by  saying,  “to 
get  an  education”  or  “to  help  my 
people.” 

This  evening  we  are  celebra¬ 
ting  the  accomplishments  of  La- 
manite  Orientation  ‘79.  Summer 
term  has  ended.  It  is  a  time  to 
reflect  upon  the  last  couple  of 
months  and  evaluate  what  we 
have  profited.  Have  we  accom¬ 
plished  any  of  our  goals? 

Again,  during  these  two 
months,  in  relation  to  the  spirit 
of  learning,  some  of  us,  so  to 
speak,  “Fell  along  the  way.”  We 
started  out  fine,  but  then  we  be¬ 
gan  to  miss  classes.  We  would 
rather  go  discoing  than  study. 
We  stayed  up  late.  And  most 
important,  we  neglected  our 
spiritual  side ;  we  missed  Sunday 
School  and  Sacrament  meetings; 
we  did  not  participate  in  service 
projects  or  family  home  evenings; 
our  home  teaching  or  visiting 
teaching  responsibilities  were 
postponed;  prayer... our  commu¬ 
nication  with  God,  was  shunned. 
Consciously,  each  one  of  us  wanted 
to  do  good.  But  subconsciously, 
we  really  “did  not  want  to,” 
and  consequently,  “did  not  pay 
the  price  for  success.” 

When  I  came  here,  I  decided 
that  activity  in  the  church  would 
be  of  first  priority.  I  knew  that  to 
receive  the  highest  quality  of 
learning,  I  had  to  have  the  spirit 
of  God.  Prayer  became  an  essen¬ 
tial  ingredient.  If  I  would  not  un¬ 
derstand  a  concept  or  felt  that 
I  needed  motivation  in  my  classes, 
I  would  talk  ■  to  Heavenly 
Father  and  ask  for  his  guidance. 
This  is  something  I  learned  from 
the  mission  field:  to  take  prob- 
lems-no  matter  how  big  or  small 
-to  the  Lord.  When  I  did  all  I 


can  (that  means  working),  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  spiritual  help  and  I. 
learned.  Now,  that  does  not 
mean  I’m  the  most  perfect  stu¬ 
dent,  and  I  don’t  pretend  to  be  the 
perfect  student. 

In  summary,  fellow  students, 

I  would  like  to  bear  my  testimony 
of  how  important  it  is  to  have 
the  holy  spirit  of  truth.  That’s 
how  we  receive  the  highest  qua¬ 


Assisting  summer  orientation  director  Vickie  Manning  (second 
from  left)  with  varied  activities  this  summer  were  (from  left) 
Norm  Johnson,  Verna  Curley,  and  Julie  McCabe.  Missing  was 
assistant  Donna  Gill. 


lity  of  education. 

We  are  looking  toward  the 
future.  We  have  years  of  edu¬ 
cation  to  complete.  There  will 
be  moments  of  discouragement, 
temptation,  and  desparation;  we 
will  have  fleeting  thoughts  of 
quitting.  But,  we  can  receive  help 


in  our  quest  for  education  from 
Him  whose  “glory  is  intelligence” 
by  asking  and  living  in  accordance 
to  his  commandments.  Each  of 
us  can  and  should  do  it.  By 
staying  close  to  my  Father  in 
Heaven  is  the  only  way  I  know  I 
will  succeed. 


Lois  Crawford,  Lucille  Cotton,  Katie  Yellowhorse  and  Davis  Tsosie  accept  Service/Citizenship 
Certificates  at  the  Awards  Banquet  for  orientation. 


Build  On  A 


Solid  Foundation 


During  the  Orientation  banquet,  singer-guitarist  Tim  Gilbert, 
a  freshman  from  Olympia,  WA.,  performed  for  the  group. 


By  Sandra  Yazzie 
Summer  Orientation 
Banquet  Speaker 

I’m  going  to  build  a  house 
said  a  man  one  day  as  he  stood 
looking  over  his  field.  So  he 
quickly  ran  to  count  his  money 
and  to  get  a  loan.  Well  he  got  a 
loan.  So  he  ran  to  the  lumber 
yard.  But  wait!  He  thought.  How 
much  wood  do  I  need?  What  kind 
of  wood  am  I  going  to  use  for 
the  cabinets?  A1  of  the  sudden, 
all  these  thoughts  were  coming 
into  his  mind  from  every  direction. 
Then  just  like  a  flash  of  lightening 
across  the  sky,  he  remembered. 
Before  I  even  begin  to  build  this 
house,  I  have  to  have  a  founda¬ 
tion. 


We  have  just  seen  our  flash 
of  lightning.  We  realize  now  that 
education  is  the  foundation  of  our 
life.  All  this  time  we  have  known 
it,  yet  we  just  didn’t  know  where 
to  look  for  it.  We  have  to  look 
up  and  set  goals  and  climb. 

We  can  go  to  different  places 
to  get  an  education;  it  doesn’t 
have  to  be  a  college  or  a  uni¬ 
versity.  It  can  be  a  trade  school 
or  on-the-job  training.  There  is 
always  something  for  everyone. 
Education  is  learning  a  skill  that 
will  help  you  through  life  and  is 
something  you  can  build  upon, 
experience  by  experience. 

From  the  time  we  were  born 
through  high  school,  our  parents 


BYU  Students  Work 
On  Canada  Reserve 


For  eight  weeks  during  the 
summer  months,  three  Brigham 
Young  University  students  tra¬ 
veled  to  and  worked  as  recrea¬ 
tional  counselors  in  Saskatche¬ 
wan,  Canada,  on  the  Poor-Man 
and  the  Carry-the-Kettle  Re¬ 
serves. 

Nelson  Atine,  a  Navajo  from 
Monticello,  Utah,  was  employed 
on  the  Carry-the-Kettle  Reserve; 
Sandra  Billiman,  a  Navajo  from 
Buel  Park,  Ariz.,  and  Elsie  Dick, 
a  Navajo  from  Shiprock,  N.M., 
worked  at  the  Poor-Man  Reserve. 

The  Canadian  Recreation 
Program,  which  is  now  three 
years  old,  is  sponsored  by  the  va¬ 
rious  Canadian  Reserves,  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints,  and  Brigham  Young 
University.  Each  spring,  Dr. 
V.  C.  Osborne,  Chairman  of  In¬ 
dian  Education  Department,  in¬ 
terviews  those  students  interested 
in  applying  for  these  counseling 
positions. 

Primary  responsibilities  in¬ 
clude  organizing  recreational  ac¬ 
tivities,  raising  money  for  sports 
equipment,  and  fellowship  Indian 
children  in  the  church  activities. 

Nelson  Atine  said,  “The  pro¬ 
gram  helped  me  realize  how 
much  time  and  effort  is  involved 
in  selecting  activities  so  everyone 


can  feel  involved  and  want  to  par¬ 
ticipate.  The  success  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  depended  on  the  schedule 
we  developed  for  all  the  activi¬ 
ties.”  Sandra  Billiman  remarked, 
“It  was  like  serving  on  a  Youth 
Mission  for  the  church.” 

Sandra  and  Elsie  presented 
mini-classes  on  the  Word  of  Wis¬ 
dom,  the  Law  of  Chastity,  and 
showed  filmstrips  on  the  Church 
Education  Program. 

Sandra  said,  “The  most  exci¬ 
ting  thing  for  me  was  to  see  how 
much  the  children  grew  spirit¬ 
ually,  mentally,  socially,  and 
physically.  They  were  able  to 
develop  self-confidence  in  what 
they  were  doing,  and  feel  more 
sure  of  their  capabilities. 

Elsie  added,  “The  program 
enabled  me  to  see  my  potential 
in  working  with  these  Indian 
children.  Setting  a  good  example 
at  all  times  was  a  growing  ex¬ 
perience  for  me.” 

The  trio  were  also  able  to 
attend  the  Reserve’s  traditional 
festivities.  “They  sure  know  how 
to  dance,”  said  Nelson. 

Sandra  is  a  sophomore  at 
BYU  and  is  majoring  in  youth 
leadership;  Elsie  is  a  sophomore 
pre-law  student.  Nelson  is  a  so¬ 
phomore  and  also  a  pre-law  stu¬ 
dent. 


Davis  Tsosie  and  Mason  Runs  Through  provided  a  country-western  song  between  speakers  at 
the  awards  banquet  concluding  orientation. 


have  given  us  a  foundation.  They 
have  gone  through  what  we  are 
starting  now.  They  prepared  us 
for  kindergarten,  and  then  en¬ 
couraged  us  through  the  rest  of 
our  years.  They  will  keep  on  en¬ 
couraging  us.  But  now  we  have 
more  responsibility  on  us;  we 
can’t  lean  back  and  let  things 
float  by  thinking  our  parents  will 
grab  them  and  save  them  for  us. 
We  have  to  reach  out  and  grab 
what  we  want,  or  else  we  don’t 
get  it. 

Education  reminds  me  of  a 
rain  storm.  I  have  seen  the  flash 
of  lightning  which  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  our  life,  education,  and 
have  set  my  goals.  As  it  starts 
to  sprinkle,  I  get  a  taste  of  what 
I’m  in  for.  I  know  it  will  get 
harder  but  I’ve  got  to  keep  try¬ 
ing.  When  it  starts  raining 
harder,  I  think  of  times  when  I 
just  couldn’t  understand  a  certain 
idea  or  when  I  have  a  lot  of  work 
to  do  and  feel  like  I’ll  never  be 


able  to  crawl  out  from  under  all 
those  books.  And  when  I  do, 
another  book  falls. 

This  is  when  I  need  a  little 
extra  push  of  motivation;  this  is 
when  I  remember  what  Thomas 
Henry  Huxley  said:  “Probably 
the  most  important  thing  you  have 
to  learn  in  life  is  to  do  what  you 
have  to  do,  when  it  ought  to  be 
done,  and  how  it  ought  to  be 
done  whether  you  like  it  or  not.” 

So,  I  evaluate  myself  and  set 
up  a  plan  so  that  I  study  a  little 
at  a  time.  As  I  work  along  and 
evaluate  myself,  I  see  that  the 
pile  is  gradually  disappearing. 
This  is  when  the  rain  is  getting 
lighter  and  finally  stops.  I  have 
a  feeling  of  success  when  I  can 
overcome  the  rain  storm-like  at 
mid-term  and  finals. 

One  thing  that  is  also  impor¬ 
tant  to  remember  is  that  “Success 
is  not  achieving  the  first  time, 
but  picking  yourself  up  and  con¬ 
tinuing  on  from  that  point.”  As 


I  was  listening  to  the  radio  the 
other  day,  I  heard  this  phrase 
from  a  song:  “No  matter  how 
hard  it  is,  you  still  got  to  try.” 

Another  important  part  of 
education  is  being  able  to  get 
along  with  other  people.  You  will 
always  be  around  them,  so  why 
not  learn  to  get  along  with  them. 
One  little  saying  goes  like  this: 
“It’s  nice  to  be  important,  but 
It’s  more  important  to  be  nice.” 
It  always  helps  when  someone 
says  “Hi”  or  “You  look  nice 
today”  or  just  leaves  a  secret 
message  lying  on  your  bed  when 
you  get  home.  Spend  more  of  your 
time  with  a  friend-to  listen,  talk, 
or  just  to  be  there;  it  will  make 
you  both  happy  and  refreshed, 
all  ready  to  reach  your  goal  in  the 
sky. 

Two  little  thoughts  I’d  like  to 
end  on  are-“Keep  looking  up  and 
climbing,  and  keep  smiling  even 
when  things  look  upside  down.” 


Elsie  Dick  (upper  left)  supervises  in  a  bottle  collecting  project  to  earn  money  to  buy  sports 
equipment  as  Sandra  Billiman  (upper  right)  is  caught  in  action  at  a  softball  game.  At  lower  left, 
onlookers  await  their  turn  at  bat  while  some  participants  pose  (lower  right)  for  a  picture. 
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BYU  President  Dallin  H.  Oaks  (right)  confers  with  LDS  Church  President  Spencer  W.  Kimball 
prior  to  the  devotional  talk.  Sister  Kimball  is  at  left.  (Photos  by  Mark  Philbrick) 


LDS  Church  President  Spencer  W.  Kimball  spoke  in  the  first 
devotional  assembly  of  the  year  recently,  just  one  week  before 
he  had  an  operation  on  his  head  to  relieve  vision  problems. 


First  Devotional  Assembly 


President  Kimball  Urges 
Keep  High  Standards' 


Referring  to  Brigham  Young 
University  as  a  “showplace”  for 
the  LDS  Church,  President  Spen¬ 
ds  cer  W.  Kimball  encouraged  BYU 
students  to  maintain  a  high  level 
of  academic  and  spiritual  stan¬ 
dards  as  they  pursue  their  college 
education. 

President  Kimball,  the  84- 
year-old  leader  of  more  than  4.2 
million  Mormons  throughout  the 
world,  spoke  at  the  opening  fall 
semester  Devotional  assembly 
Sept.  4  in  the  Marriott  Center 
before  an  overflow  crowd  of  more 
than  24,000  students,  missionaries 
from  the  near-by  Mission  Training 
Center,  faculty  and  administra¬ 
tors,  and  campus  visitors. 

He  commended  students  for 
their  great  faithfulness  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  their  educational  task  and 
to  living  by  faith  at  the  same, 
time.  “You  have  achieved  much 
already’in  life,  to  have  come  this 
far.  Strive  to  equip  yourselves  to 
be  honorable,  productive  citizens 
of  the  kingdom.” 

President  Kimball  opened  his 
address  by  reflecting  upon  his 
first  appearance  on  the  BYU  cam¬ 
pus  in  1917.  He  related  how  he 
was  a  country  boy  from  Arizona 
who  had  returned  from  a  mission 
and  had  done  some  college  work 
elsewhere. 

One  day  he  arrived  in  Provo 
by  train,  looked  up  Center  Street 
toward  the  east,  and  saw  an  im¬ 
pressive  white  building  way  up  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain.  He 
picked  up  his  heavy  bags  and  set 
out  for  what  he  was  sure  was 
the  university. 

After  laughter  from  the 
audience  subsided,  President 
Kimball  continued:  “But  as  I  got 
near  the  building,  I  noticed  that 
there  were  some  people  working 
on  the  grounds  who  were  staring 
at  me.  As  I  got  up  close,  I  finally 
realized  that  the  building  I  mis¬ 
took  for  BYU  was  another  well- 
known  one  in  the  state  (State  Hos¬ 
pital). 

“You  can  imagine  how  I  felt. 
But  I  was  not  about  to  let  my 
embarrassment  show.  I  set  my 


bags  down  outside,  went  inside 
with  a  brave  face,  and  looked  the 
place  over  as  I  would  if  I  were 
going  to  inspect  it  or  buy  it.  Then 
I  picked  up  my  suitcases  again 
and  trugged  the  long  way  back 
to  town,”  he  said  with  a  smile. 

He  related  to  students  that 
at  that  time,  World  War  I  had 
been  going  on  for  awhile.  One 
week  after  school  started,  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  telegram  telling  him  to 
appear  for  a  pre-induction  physi¬ 
cal  examination.  He  was  pro¬ 
nounced  fit  and  a  week  later, 
headed  back  home. 

President  Kimball  added,  “I 
may  have  set  some  kind  of  re¬ 
cord  for  the  shortness  of  my  stay 
at  BYU.  Sometimes  I  tell  people 
it  took  me  only  a  week  to  get 
through  BYU.”  The  huge  crowd 
roared  with  laughter. 

Reflecting  upon  his  brief  ex¬ 
perience  at  BYU,  he  said  that  the 
size  of  the  campus  and  student 
body  had  changed  but  the  essen¬ 
tial  things  are  unchanged. 

He  said  that  BYU  was  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
men  and  women  to  learn  all  that 
the  world  has  to  teach,  but  to  do 
so  in  a  setting  infused  with  faith 
in  the  continuing  concern  of  God 
for  man„  in  the  receptive  sacri¬ 
fice  of  Christ,  and  in  the  capacity 
and  willingness  of  the  Lord  to 
speak  to  us  today,  both  through 
the  quiet  whisperings  of  the  spirit 
which  come  to  us  as  individuals 
and  through  the  words  of  leaders 
he  has  called  to  give  guidance. 

“That  is  the  spirit  I  felt  here 
when  I  was  young;  it  is  still  the 
spirit  which  animates  this  great 
institution,”  he  added. 

President  Kimball  pointed  out 
that  BYU  is  a  place  where  there 
is  broad  commitment  of  faculty 
and  students  to  serve  the  Lord, 
whatever  He  asks  of  them.  “And 
that  commitment  makes  them 
better  scholars  than  they  would 
be  otherwise.  I  want  to  commend 
you  on  the  depth  of  dedication 
to  both  intellectual  and  spiritual 
excellence  I  perceive  here.” 

Then  President  Kimball 


turned  to  BYU  President  Dallin 
H.  Oaks  and  asked  him  to  finish 
reading  the  talk.  President  Kim¬ 
ball  has  had  recent  trouble  with 
his  eyes  and  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  his  talk  that  he  might 
ask  President  Oaks  to  read  a  por¬ 
tion  of  it. 

After  noting  the  high  level 
of  unselfish  service  contributed 
through  the  campus  stakes,  Presi¬ 
dent  Kimball  said,  “This  is  a  city 
set  on  a  hill  which  cannot  be  hid. 
What  you  do  here  is  noted  far 
and  wide.  An  act  of  vandalism 
at  BYU  or  an  irritated  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  school  newspaper 
makes  national  news.  There  are 
millions  of  people  watching. 

“Among  them  some  are  hos¬ 
tile,  some  are  jealous,  and  a  great 
many  are  curious.  They  stand  in 
wonder  at  what  we  have  here 
set  ourselves  to  achieve.  The 
Lord’s  standards,  which  we  strive 
to  meet,  are  high  indeed-so  high 
that  we  are  likely  sometimes  to 
fail. 

“But  temporary  setbacks  are 
no  disgrace  if  we  try  without 
ceasing.  Never,  never  give  up  in 
well  doing!”  he  emphasized. 
“Much  is  expected  of  us  because 
much  has  been  given.  That  is 
a  principle  of  the  Lord.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  for  you  to  realize  that  all 
the  facilities  and  organization  you 
see  about  you  at  this  university 
did  not  just  happen.” 

President  Kimball  reminded 
students  that  their  education  at 
BYU  costs  them  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  actual  cost.  Most 
of  the  balance  comes  from  the 
tithes  of  the  faithful  members 
of  the  Church. 

“These  funds  are  allocated 
for  your  benefit,  and  through 
you  for  the  benefit  of  the  king¬ 
dom  whose  future  leaders  you  are. 
And  since  you  are  the  benefi¬ 
ciaries  of  a  great  spiritual  heri¬ 
tage  of  a  great  fund  of  this  world’s 
knowledge,  and  of  an  institutional 
means  for  blending  the  two-we 
ask  you  to  make  this  university 
all  that  it  can  be,  all  that  it 
should  be,  all  that  it  must  be  if 


we  are  to  fulfill  our  ‘errand  from 
the  Lord.’  ” 

The  president  told  the  audience 
that  BYU  brings  together  students 
and  faculty  who  are  committed 
by  covenant  to  live  by  a  unique 
standard-a  standard  of  freedom 
from  such  ills  of  the  world  as 
dishonesty,  sexual  immorality, 
disrespect  for  others,  the  seeking 
of  pleasures  from  harmful  or 
addictive  drugs,  and  scorning  the 
law.  And  that  high  standard  is 
largely  lived  up  to.” 

However,  President  Kimball 
cautioned,  there  are  still  a  few 
who  have  some  maturing  and 
repenting  to  do.  “Integrity,  which 
is  the  willingness  and  ability  to 
live  by  our  beliefs  and  commit¬ 
ments,  is  one  of  the  foundation 
stones  of  good  character,  and 
without  good  character  one  cannot 
hope  to  enjoy  the  presence  of  God 
here  or  in  the  eternities.” 

He  continued,  “In  this  institu¬ 
tion  students  and  faculty  commit 
themselves  explicitly  to  abide  by 
a  code  of  conduct  which  includes 
both  living  by  the  moral  principles 
of  the  Gospel  and  conforming  to 
a  dress  and  grooming  code.  Some 
purport  to  accept  the  moral  stan¬ 
dards  as  important  and  denigrate 
the  other  as  trivial  and  as  intrud¬ 
ing  on  their  freedom  of  choice. 

“But  they  fundamentally  mis- 
perceive  the  question.  The  ques¬ 


tion  is  not  whether  the  dress  and 
grooming  code  is  wise,  but 
whether  they  should  consider 
themselves  bound  by  a  promise. 
It  is  not  that  such  a  code  is  forced 
upon  anyone;  there  is  free  choice 
to  come  here  or  to  go  to  some 
other  institution  which  makes  no 
such  demands.  Indeed,  other 
schools,  often  supported  by  tax 
monies,  may  be  less  costly  to 
attend,  they  may  have  equally 
high  academic  standards,  and 
they  will  probably  have  associated 
with  them  a  church-sponsored  In¬ 
stitute  of  Religion-programs 
which  provide  for  wholesome  so¬ 
cial  life  and  Gospel  study  without 
binding  the  students  to  abide  by 
BYU  standards. 

“There  is  no  disgrace  in 
making  that  choice.  It  is  a  wholly 
legitimate  option.  But  having 
elected  to  come  here,  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  this  community  with 
its  special  calling  to  represent 
the  Church  and  its  highest  stan¬ 
dards,  you  must  not  compromise 
your  integrity  by  promising  what 
you  will  not  do.  By  taking  cove¬ 
nants  lightly,  you  will  wound  your 
own  eternal  self.” 

In  closing,  President  Kimball 
returned  to  the  rostrum  and  ex¬ 
pressed  his  love  to  every  student 
and  faculty  member  and  wished 
them  success  and  happiness  in 
their  efforts  this  school  year. 


Oaks  Explains  Cost 
Of  BYU  Education 

During  President  Dallin  H.  Oaks’  recent  address  to  BYU 
students,  he  pointed  out  in  the  section  on  “seek  learning” 
that  those  who  are  not  willing  to  seek  learning  should  volun¬ 
tarily  withdraw  from  the  University  and  allow  their  place  to 
be  taken  by  some  of  the  thousands  who  are  clamoring  for 
admission. 

“It  is  wrong  to  do  otherwise,”  he  said.  “The  resources 
devoted  to  the  education  of  each  student  at  BYU  are  enor¬ 
mous.  You  are  aware  that  for  every  dollar  you  pay  in  tui¬ 
tion,  the  Church  appropriates  more  than  two  addi¬ 
tional  dollars  out  of  its  sacred  tithing  resources. 

“In  addition,  those  tithing  resources  have  built  this  huge 
campus  with  all  of  its  beautiful  and  serviceable  facilities.  If 
you  take  the  annual  capital  cost  of  the  investment  in  this 
campus  and  add  it  to  the  annual  appropriation  for  the  costs  of 
education  here,  the  total  exceeds  the  earnings  on  a  capital 
fund  of  more  than  $50,000  for  each  of  the  students  at  BYU.” 

“Stated  otherwise,  this  means  that  each  student  at  BYU 
is  supported  by  a  capital  investment  in  excess  of  $50,000 
per  year.  Considering  the  source  of  that  capital  investment, 
it  is  appropriate  to  point  out  that  faithful  Mormons  all 
over  the  world  have  had  to  earn  and  pay  an  honest  tithing  on 
a  half-million  dollars  to  provide  the  capital  necessary  to  sup¬ 
port  each  individual  student  in  this  enormous  student  body.” 

“That  is  what  the  Church  and  its  members  are  investing 
in  your  education.  Are  you  doing  your  share?  Are  you  invest¬ 
ing  a  commensurate  amount  of  time  and  effort  to  seek 
learning?  ”  he  concluded  in  that  section  of  his  talk. 


President  Oaks  Lists  Four 
Ingredients  For  'Y'  Success 


Four  ingredients  for  success 
at  Brigham  Young  University 
were  outlined  by  President  Dallin 
H.  Oaks  recently  when  he  gave 
the  traditional  President’s  Mes¬ 
sage  to  nearly  7,500  students  in 
the  Marriot  Center. 

These  ingredients  are  be  wor¬ 
thy,  seek  learning,  work  hard, 
and  help  others. 

Prior  to  President  Oaks’ 
address,  student  body  president 
Dave  Litster  gave  a  short  talk  in 
which  he  encouraged  students  to 
carry  on  the  tradition  of  great¬ 
ness  at  BYU  which  has  been  esta¬ 
blished  by  those  who  have  come 
and  gone-and  by  those  who  are 
still  here.  He  also  admonished 
students  to  live  by  the  Honor 
Code  and  university  standards 
because  each  student  represents 
the  LDS  Church  as  well  as  BYU. 

President  Oaks,  now  begin¬ 
ning  his  ninth  year  as  head  ad¬ 
ministrator  at  the  largest  private 
and  church-related  university  in 
the  United  States,  reiterated 
several  points  given  the  previous 
week  by  LDS  Church  President 
Spencer  W.  Kimball  in  his  mes¬ 
sage  of  love,  admonition,  and 
challenge. 

“As  I  look  out  upon  this  great 
audience  of  faculty  and  students, 
my  heart  overflows  with  feeling 
for  each  of  you.  I  feel  like  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith  must  have 
felt  as  he  said  of  Nauvoo  and  its 
people:  ‘This  is  the  loveliest 

place  and  the  best  people  under 
the  heavens,’  ”  President  Oaks 
said.  “There  is  nothing  more  ex¬ 
citing  and  rewarding  than  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  growth  of  a  human  soul, 
and  that  is  a  daily  blessing  of 
those  who  are  privilege  to  serve 
at  BYU.” 

He  added,  “There  is  no  group 
of  30,000  anywhere  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  who  are  comparable  to 
those  who  study  and  work  on  this 
campus.  Our  relationships  with 
one  another  are  expressive  of  love 
and  trust.  We  are  truly  friends  to 
one  another.” 

The  president  pointed  out 
that  this  is  a  campus  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  love  in  the  greatest  and 
best  sense  of  the  words  that  “love 
begets  love.”  This  loving  re¬ 
lationship  includes  those  who  are 
not  of  our  faith,  he  added.  “This 
year,  as  always,  our  student  body 
includes  about  1,000  students  who 
are  not  members  of  the  LDS 
Church.  We  welcome  you  as 
friends  and  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  anticipate  that  your  presence 
here  will  enrich  our  education  as 
well  as  yours.” 

President  Oaks  observed 
that  more  than  the  Church-the 
whole  world  has  a  great  stake  in 
what  happens  at  BYU.  “We  live 
in  a  world  of  sin  and  ignorance... 
You  are  our  future.  All  of  you  are 
here  because  you  desire  to  grow 
in  intellect  and  spirituality.  You 
have  come  to  the  right  place. 
BYU  is  a  unique  place  for  growth 
and  learning.” 

He  then  went  into  detail  on 
each  of  his  four  ingredients  for 
success  at  BYU. 

1-BE  WORTHY.  “We  are 
concerned  with  behavior  and  con¬ 
sider  personal  worthiness  an 
essential  ingredient  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  enterprise.  This  concern 
stems  from  our  knowledge  that 
we  learn  best  when  we  are  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  commandments  of 
Him  who  is  the  source  of  all 
truth.” 

He  quoted  President  Kim¬ 
ball’s  talk  from  the  previous 


week:  “I  have  learned  that 

where  there  is  a  prayerful  heart, 
a  hungering  after  righteousness, 
a  foresaking  of  sins,  and  obedience 
to  the  commandments  of  God- 
the  Lord  pours  out  more  and 
more  light  until  there  is  finally 
power  to  pierce  the  heavenly  veil 
and  to  know  more  than  man 
knows.” 

President  Oaks  said,  “This  is 
the  ideal  toward  which  we  strive, 
but  none  of  us  measures  up  com¬ 
pletely.  None  of  us  is  perfect. 
Though  our  desires  are  good,  we 
are  all  capable  of  foolish  and  self¬ 
destructive  acts  and  omissions. 
We  all  have  need  of  repentance. 
We  all  need  to  be  tolerant  and  lov¬ 
ing  with  one  another.” 

2- SEEK  LEARNING.  “If 
you  would  be  successful  in  pur¬ 
suing  an  education  at  BYU,  be 
hungry  to  learn.  If  you  desire 
to  obtain  a  good  education-one 
that  will  increase  your  job  and 
enlarge  your  capacity  to  serve 
your  family,  your  community, 
and  your  profession-seek  learn¬ 
ing  for  the  sake  of  learning.  Don’t 
limit  yourself  to  a  gruding  com¬ 
pliance  with  minimum  require¬ 
ments  of  attendance,  assignments 
and  degrees.  Pursue  learning  for 
the  purpose  implied  in  the  motto 
of  this  University-‘The  Glory  of 
God  Is  Intelligence.’  ” 

He  added  that  a  learned  per¬ 
son  is  an  enemy  to  ignorance, 
and  there  is  so  much  ignorance  in 
the  world.  “People,  by  and  large, 
lack  literacy  in  economics,  his¬ 
tory  and  government,  in  nutri¬ 
tion,  ethics  and  education,  in  law 
and  medicine.  We  are  too  easily 
victimized  by  quacks  and  dema¬ 
gogues,  by  rainmakers,  panacea- 
peddlers,  and  political  and  other 
practitioners  of  the  cults  of  some- 
thing-for-nothing  and  get-rich- 
quick.” 

A  learned  Latter-day  Saint 
should  seek  answers  to  the  impor¬ 
tant  physical,  social  and  political 
problems  of  the  day.  “He  or  she 
should  be  prepared  to  defend  the 
truth,  to  withstand  social  pres¬ 
sures,  and  to  make  a  positive 
contribution  to  society.” 

3- WORK  HARD.  “As  you 
analyze  your  own  study  habits 
and  self-discipline,  ask  yourself 
whether  you  are,  in  effect,  sleep¬ 
ing  or  just  lazying  along  waiting 
for  some  kind  of  ‘sudden  flight’ 
to  a  lofty  position.  Be  the  kind 
of  person  who  uses  time  care¬ 
fully,  making  every  minute  count 
for  learning  and  earning  and  liv¬ 
ing,”  the  president  said. 

“There  are  few  things  that 
give  me  more  pain  than  to  see 
young  men  and  women  who  don’t 
realize  their  potential,  who  don’t 
‘get  their  act  together’  and  dis¬ 
cipline  themselves  into  the  work 
necessary  to  acquire  the  skills 
and  learning  characteristic  of 
good  education.  There  is  too 
much  indolence,  too  much  watch¬ 
ing  of  television,  too  much  sun¬ 
ning  on  the  lawn,  too  much  seeking 
after  pleasure,  too  much  depen¬ 
dence  upon  the  opinions  and  work 
of  others,  too  little  self-reliance.” 

“I  know  of  no  better  words 
of  advice  on  this  subject  than  to 
‘work  first-and  play  later,’  ”  he 
added. 

4- HELP  OTHERS.  “Lift  our 
eyes  from  the  essentially  per¬ 
sonal  concerns  of  being  worthy, 
seeking  learning,  and  working 
hard.  We  should  make  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  lives  and  well-being 
of  those  around  us  and  of  the 
Church  which  sponsors,  supports 


and  directs  us,”  President  oaks 
asserted. 

He  encouraged  students  to 
make  a  cash  contribution,  even  a 
nominal  one,  to  help  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  fund-raising  efforts.  “But 
more  importantly,  I  hope  each  of 
you  will  find  ways  to  give  of 
yourselves  in  a  varity  of  personal 
service  to  others.” 

“Some  can  work  in  student 
government,  some  in  student 
development,  some  in  the  Cougar 
Band,  some  by  representing  the 
University  on  athletic  teams,  per¬ 
forming  groups  or  other  competi¬ 
tive  activities,  some  in  community 
service  projects,  some  in  various 
social,  political  or  service  organi¬ 
zations.  All  can  assist  in  the  na¬ 
tional  energy  crisis  by  walking 
where  possible  and  by  being  con¬ 
servative  in  thermostat  settings. 
All  can  help  keep  our  campus 
clean  and  beautiful,  and  all  can 
serve  in  Church  callings,”  he  con¬ 
cluded. 


President  Dallin  H.  Oaks,  now  beginning  his  ninth  year  as 
of  BYU,  delivers  the  annual  President’s  Message  to  students. 


Litster:  'Follow  Code  Of  Honor' 


(Note:  The  following  address 
was  given  by  ASBYU  President 
David  Litster  prior  to  Pres.  Oaks’ 
talk.) 


I  am  grateful  for  this  privi¬ 
lege  which  President  Oaks  has 
given  me  this  morning  to  share 
with  you  some  of  my  thoughts 
at  the  start  of  this  new  school 
year. 

As  a  student  here  at  BYU, 
I  have  often  heard  the  analogy 
that  the  students  are  the  tourists 
at  the  University  and  the  Faculty 
and  Administration  are  the  na¬ 
tives.  As  I  thought  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  connotative  meanings  of 
these  two  words,  my  mind  formed 
a  rather  comical  picture  which 
wasn’t  congruent  with  what  I  ob¬ 
served. 


ASBYU  President 
David  Litster 

When  I  think  of  natives  my 
mind  envisions  an  Aboriginal  tribe 
engaged  in  a  war  dance.  I  haven’t 
seen  any  professors  act  like  that. 
When  I  think  of  a  tourist,  my 
mind  conjurs  up  images  of  straw 
hats,  bermuda  shorts,  and  seve¬ 
ral  cameras  slung  across  the 
neck.  I  haven’t  observed  any¬ 
thing  like  that  among  my  peers. 

I  believe  the  only  real  tourists 
we  get  to  campus  are  the  white- 
shirted  and  dark-suited  mission¬ 
aries  who  spend  many  a  P-day  on 
campus.  I  do  understand  and 
agree  however  with  the  concept 
of  that  analogy  which  is  that  as 
new-comers  to  the  University 
community,  we  need  to  familiarize 


ourselves  with  our  surroundings 
before  we  immediately  start  cri¬ 
ticizing  or  chanting  for  changes. 

This  is  a  sound  philosophy, 
but  I  feel  as  students  we  can 
play  a  more  vital  role.  That  is 
the  role  of  citizens  of  the  BYU 
community,  for  upon  graduation 
we  become  alumni  of  this  great 
institution  and  retain  a  certain 
association  with  it. 

As  citizens  of  this  community 
we  have  a  tremendous  responsi¬ 
bility  to  carry  on  the  tradition  of 
greatness  which  has  been  esta¬ 
blished  by  those  who  have  come 
and  gone  and  those  who  are  still 
here.  But  what  is  it  that  makes 
BYU  a  great  institution?  I  don’t 
believe  one  aspect  could  be  singled 
out  as  the  sole  factor-it  is  made 
up  of  several.  The  Administra¬ 
tors  make  it  great,  the  Faculty 
make  it  great,  the  high  academic 
and  spiritual  standards  make  it 
great,  and  the  buildings  and  the 
campus  make  it  great.  But  per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  contri¬ 
buting  factor  to  the  greatness  of 
BYU  is  the  students. 

Each  one  of  us  upon  entering 
BYU  becomes  in  a  sense  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  BYU  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  As  a  missionary  in 
France  and  Switzerland  sitting  in 
front  of  new  investigators,  I  WAS 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints.  So  also  each 
one  of  us  becomes  BYU  and  as 
citizens  we  receive  many  privi¬ 
leges  and  important  responsibili¬ 
ties. 

President  Kimball  mentioned 
some  of  these  last  week  in  his 
remarks  about  integrity  with  the 
dress  and  grooming  standards. 
He  stressed  the  importance  of 
creating  a  style  of  our  own.  He 
mentioned  obedience  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  is  the  most  important  con¬ 
sideration.  I  believe  that  the  dress 
and  grooming  standards  may  be 
called  a  modern  day  Zion’s  Camp 
in  which  the  Lord  is  trying  us 
to  see  who  will  faithfully  follow 
the  Prophet’s  counsel. 

As  you  recall,  it  was  from 
those  who  were  faithful  and  un¬ 
complaining  during  that  seem¬ 
ingly  fruitless  march  to  Jackson 
County  that  the  Lord  chose  the 
First  Presidency  and  the  First 
Quorum  of  the  Twelve.  Only  those 
who  were  faithful  became  the 
leaders  of  the  Church.  As  I  have 
met  many  dignitaries  and  guests 
who  regularly  visit  the  campus, 


they  are  profoundly  impressed  by 
the  clean  appearance  of  the  stu¬ 
dents. 

Sisters,  you  can  do  a  lot 
to  help  us  brethern  in  this  area. 
You  women  have  an  amazing 
amount  of  influence  over  what  we 
do.  I  have  much  respect  for  a 
young  woman  who,  in  a  klnti  tact¬ 
ful  way,  encourages  me  to  get  a 
haircut.  And  men,  the  next  time 
you’re  with  a  young  lady  in  a  pair 
of  male-cut  blue  jeans,  tell  her 
how  great  she  would  look  in  a  nice 
pair  of  slacks  or  more  appropriate 
apparel. 

As  citizens  we  pay  our  tui¬ 
tion  and  secure  the  right  to  a  high 
quality  education.  But  we  have 
the  responsibility  to  study  dili¬ 
gently  and  maintain  the  high 
standards  of  excellence  here  at 
BYU.  If  BYU  is  to  become  the 
educational  Everest  it  is  pro¬ 
phesied  to  become,  each  of  us 
must  make  that  climb  to  great¬ 
ness. 

As  citizens,  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  many 
non-academic  learning  exper¬ 
iences  which  contribute  signifi¬ 
cantly  to  our  education  and  pre¬ 
pare  us  to  be  responsible  citizens 
wherever  we  may  go  upon  gra¬ 
duation.  One  of  these  which  I 
believe  is  an  important  part  of  our 
educational  process,  is  the  right 
to  vote  and  elect  representatives. 

As  elected  officers  of  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Association,  we  feel  a  keen 
desire  to  serve  your  needs.  We 
want  to  be  responsible  to  you  and 
show  you  that  the  Student  Asso¬ 
ciation  does  play  a  viable  role 
here  on  campus.  We  encourage 
you  to  make  us  responsible  to  you. 

In  closing  might  I  add  that 
we  are  the  ones  who  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  significance  of  our  im¬ 
pact  while  here  at  BYU.  We  may 
choose  to  be  just  a  tourist  and 
pass  through  this  educational  ex¬ 
perience  retaining  just  hazy  me¬ 
mories  and  making  hazy  impacts. 
Or,  we  may  choose  to  become  re¬ 
sponsible  involved  citizens  add¬ 
ing  our  talents  to  the  greatness 
of  BYU  by  availing  ourselves  of 
the  tremendous  educational  op¬ 
portunities  both  in  the  classroom 
and  out. 

I  hope  that  each  of  us  will 
approach  this  new  academic  year 
with  first  class  attitudes  and  ef¬ 
forts  and  not  just  tourist  class 
attitudes  and  efforts. 

Thank  you. 


'Visions  Of  Tomorrow' 


-Photo  by  Hal  Williams 


ELTON  JOHN 


Youngsters  of  today  look  to  solid  and  responsible  young  leaders  being  developed  on  college 
campuses  so  that  he  and  his  friends  will  have  a  happy  tomorrow.  For  without  a  developing  past, 
there  can  be  no  hope  for  the  future.  Will  children  of  today  see  a  better  tomorrow? 


